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The Changing Role of Women 
in the United States 


* 


Mrs. Wricut: There is one respect in which the role of women has 
not changed. Women still provide an interesting topic of conversation— 
in fact, judging by the literature and the number of lectures and dis- 
cussions on the subject, one might almost say the most interesting 
- subject of conversation. So today four of us women have, at the re- 
_ quest of a man, agreed to discuss the changing role of women in our 
society. 

Now there must be some other respects in which their role has not 
_ changed—some biological respects, for instance. Dr. McLean, you are 
a physician and know about the biological aspects of the life of women, 
what would you say? 


Dr. McLean: I would say that in regard to her biological function 
' the woman has changed no more than has the man. For the past million 
_ years both men and women have remained relatively constant in their 
biological functioning. However, in one respect, there has been a 
_ change. This is the result of increased medical care of women in child- 
birth. The fact that we now have antibiotics so that childbirth and 
_ childbed fever have no qualms for women is an important point, and 
- so, in the fulfilling of that function, the woman is really in the better 
biological position. 

Also the fact of increasing medical knowledge has led to a greater 
life-expectancy for both men and women. Women now, white females, 
have a seven-year advantage over men in their life-expectancy. That is, 
a woman may expect to live to the age of seventy-one, while the man 
_ may die at the age of sixty-four. This means that there has been a shift 
- in the psychological attitudes concerning both men and women in that 
the older years of life have gained an increasing importance. 


Mrs. Wricut: That must lead then to many social changes. Of 
- course, it is true, is it not, that women not only have still to bear the 
- children but have to bring them up? The young children are the con- 
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cern of women; but also the children seem to leave the home at an 
earlier age, and the mothers live much longer than they used to, so 
what does that do to them socially, Mrs. Llewellyn? 


Mrs. Liewettyn: I think that one of the most interesting things 
which has developed is the change in the marital patterns and in the 
family patterns. For one thing the 1950 census shows that we have 
many more married women today than we had in 1870. We have also 
entered into a period where there are earlier marriages. The earlier 
marriages have been accompanied by a dispersal of large family units. 
We no longer have uncles, aunts, grandfathers, grandmothers, 
mothers, fathers, and children clustered in one spot. Curiously enough, 
this has been followed by a change, making the single-family unit a 
larger unit. The pattern of two children as the average couple’s number 
of children is fast disappearing. Instead we are moving again into a 
period of four and five children in a family. 

Part of this is the result of changes in social attitudes. There no longer 
is an antipathy to early marriage. Part of this, I think, resulted from the 
GI situation—the job benefits and the educational benefits which ac- 
crued to GI’s. Part of it has resulted from the fact that we have’a 
number of two-income families. Part of it has resulted from the fact, I 
think, Dr. McLean, that the psychiatrists and the psychologists and the 
doctors feel that there are certain desirable aspects in early marriage in 
getting both the man and the woman off to a favorable start on their 
basic function of rearing children and moving ahead in a social way. 


Mrs. Wricut: More women are being married than ever before, so 
we are limiting our discussion to that group. For the most part these 
married women are married women with children and many times, of 
course, married women also with jobs. That is the group which we 
would like to discuss. 

We have spoken of these fundamental respects in which there are no 
changes, but the changes which are apparent are much more impres- 
sive, I think. And before the three of us continue our discussion on 
that, I would like to ask Mrs. Douglas Horton, who has had a great 
deal of experience with women both as president of Wellesley College 
and as commander of the Waves during the war, to speak. She is 
familiar with the changes which have taken place both in college 
education for women and in the opportunities for girls in the armed 
services. Let us turn to Mrs. Horton. 
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Mrs. Horton: I think that it was Douglas Steere, of Haverford Col- 
lege, who gave me a phrase which I have enjoyed using very much. 
He diagnosed one of the ills of American society as the “hardening of 


the categories.” It is that tendency to put groups of people into cate- 


gories and then generalize about them which complicates social rela- 
tions at a great many points and seems to me to be one of the difficul- 


_ ties confronting anybody who chooses to speak about the role of 


women in any kind of society. I seem to know so many kinds of 


| women that I hesitate to talk about women as though all of them were 


alike or as though there were generalizations which were accurate 


| about their role. Indeed, I have a feeling that one of the reasons that so 


many people are concerned these days about the role of women in 
- society is that that role is changing very fast and that the category is 
_ breaking up. 
_ Instead of thinking of women as women and of every woman as 
though she were but a reproduction of another sample from the same 
_ group, I believe that our society is coming to recognize that women are 

people and that individual women ought not to be put into particular 
' spots simply because they are women. 

Once upon a time there was a fairly limited area in our Western 
society in which women were expected to function. That area was 
_ limited pretty largely to the four walls of a house, to the home. With 
/ the vast increase in demand for human power which came along with 
the Industrial Revolution and with the growing complexity of our 
| society, it became evident that it was important to have more people 
doing more things than is possible if half of our society is limited to 
one small occupation, however fundamentally important that occupa- 
tion may be. The result of that shift and that demand for an increase 
in human energy has been the opening of a great many different 
"areas of experience to women, so that now, as we all know, there are 
virtually no parts of our economy which do not have places for women; 
and there are no occupations which do not actually need the help of 


| _ qualified women. 


The problem of adjusting herself to new areas of experience comes 
to any woman who tries to get into a field which has originally been 
closed to women. There are so many assumptions which derive from 
the days when it was thought that there were very special functions 
-and only certain things which women could do and should do that, 
when a woman tries to get into another field where those particular 
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expectations do not apply, she has some very interesting and funny 
experiences. 

The fact of the matter is, you see, that, while of course the family 
will be the center of the interest of the married woman, there are a 
great many women who are not married. It seems unfortunate to waste 
the human energy of those women by making them feel, all through 
their lifetimes, that they are in some measure or other abnormal be- 
cause they are not able to put their energies into that particular area of 
experience. When, however, they do go into the industrial world, as 
they are doing in such large and increasing numbers, it is true that they 
are inexperienced compared to a great many of the people who have 
been there before them. We watched that in connection with the mili- 
tary services during the war. Everything which was said about women 
taking their place in the military services is the same kind of thing 
which has been said about the newcomer in every single occupation in | 
our society. We say that the men do not want women in the military 
services. Think what was said when women first started to be 
doctors. Think what was said in every one of the industrial fields 
which are now acceptable places for women to work but are no longer 
the only places where they can work. 

If this be true, and if my basic thesis that the category “woman” is 
gradually giving place to the recognition that women are people and 
that as people they ought to function in society at the place where they, } 
whatever their gift and experience, can be most useful to society—if 
that thesis be true, then, you see, it makes it very hard for me to proph- 
esy about changes in the education of women, as though in some 
peculiar way there was a special problem of the education of women. 
Personally I believe that the future will be to those who are liberally 
educated so that they can adapt and adjust themselves to a presently 
unforeseeable and unpredictable future. Therefore, I am not one of 
those who believe that we should separate women and say that their 
education, because they are women, must be fundamentally different 
from the education of their brothers or their husbands. 

On the other hand, it seems to me tremendously important to empha- 
size for women as for men the fact that to the extent that they have 
unique gifts, because they are women, or because this particular woman 
has a unique gift, it is tremendously important for her to recognize the 
responsibility of cultivating that gift and putting it at the service of 
her contemporaries and the future at any point in our society where she 
can be most effective and most contributory. 
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Mrs. Wricur: Thank you, Mrs. Horton, for your contribution to this 
Rounp Taste discussion on the changing role of women in our soci- 
ety. Now Dr. McLean and Mrs. Llewellyn and I will continue to dis- 
cuss what are the important changes, as we see them. The one which 
comes first to mind—the obvious one, of course—is the changes which 
have taken place in domestic life because of all the technological 
changes in our way of keeping house. People have refrigerators, dish- 
washers, washing machines, and all the mechanical devices with which 
we are so familiar which are supposed to be time-saving devices. I 
wonder sometimes if they really are, because along with the increase 
in our gadgets there has been a decrease in domestic service. Still, 
women—I think that we would all agree—have to spend less time in 
the mechanics of housekeeping than they ever did before. What has 


that done to women, Dr. McLean? 


Dr. McLean: I would quite agree that women have more time at 
their disposal now for other activities than the mechanics of house- 


_ keeping. But I believe that there has been another change in the attitude 


of women toward their main job, which is being a wife and a mother. 
That job they do not now consider something which is a technique 
that they have learned at birth. It is something that they have to learn 


_ by reading, by contact with other people, by participation in com- 
| munity activities and school activities. 


Mrs. Wricut: Would you say that the production of books on the 


_ subject and the parent-teachers’ association and all the other evidences 
_ of women’s desire to know how to be good mothers bear out your 
contention ? 


Dr. McLean: I think that they bear it out very much. Women 
have taken over an active participation in schools. They do not feel that 
the teacher is alone in the education of the child. 

The aspiration of the woman is not only for her child and her chil- 


dren and her husband but is for herself, her self-realization; and for 
that she has an increasing wish to go out into the community to find 
ways of realizing herself or raising the social status and the economic 


' status of her family and of being a better mother and wife. 


Mrs. Wricut: What opportunities does she find in the community? I 
am a little startled to realize what wars have done to the status of 
-women and the opportunities which they have produced for them. 
Speaking very briefly and generally, I would say that, as a result of the 
Civil War, women were given the opportunity to become schoolteachers 
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and also to become nurses. In World War I women went into offices; 
women took over secretarial positions which had formerly been held 
by men; and also, of course, American women got suffrage as a result 
of the work which they did during the war—something which has also 
happened after World War II in France and other countries. And, then, 
after World War II or during it, women were inveigled into industry 
so that they became a fourth to a fifth of the labor force of the country; 
and they also, very surprisingly, I think, for American women, have 
gone into the armed services. So that we have a great major field which 
has been opened up to women as a result of war. That is a rather 
startling way to look at it, but would you agree, Mrs. Llewellyn, that 
women now have almost unlimited opportunity? 


Mrs. Liewettyn: There is no doubt that the development of a 
series of crisis situations in which women were the only available man- 
power to keep things going has resulted in an increase of opportunity 
in almost every field. I think that there still are certain fields in which 
the advent of a women is viewed with suspicion and concern. I think 
that the ministry might be a very good illustration of that type of field. 
On the other hand, a more significant thing has occurred as a result of 
these crisis situations, and that is that the attitudes of society toward 
women have changed. In industry, for example, the testing became, in 
the process of World War I, not one of whether a woman could be 
hired but rather a question of what the aptitudes were of particular 
women who applied. The personnel officers of the larger factories dis- 
covered that there was no general group which could be labeled 
“women” and which had peculiar aptitudes. They did discover that 
women went ahead on the basis of individual aptitudes. 


Dr. McLean: I think that this is correct, but as a psychiatrist I 
would like to say that I think one of the most significant changes has 
been in the attitude of the woman toward herself. In that, she no longer 
has the feeling that there is any field from which she is barred if she 
desires to go into it and if she has an aptitude for it. However, I believe 
. that she goes into any occupation, profession, or job with a different 
attitude about what she hopes to achieve in that job than does a man. 

She goes into it primarily and fundamentally in order to bring to that 
job and to herself human values. She is primarily interested in the hu- 
man relationships which exist in jobs, whether she be a chemist, a social 
worker, or a mining engineer. In that she will always remain, probably, 
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different from men. Her attitude will be thus of the personal values, the 
human values implicit in her job. 


Mrs. Liewettyn: Do you not really feel that there are two broad 
classes of working women? The type of woman about whom you are 
talking, who moves in primarily on a service phase, is the professional 
woman, and your illustrations really tend in that direction. On the 
other hand, there is another type of woman who moves more in the 
industrial and trades pattern, and I do not believe that her motivations 
are those of service primarily. She may go into industry on a human 
relations aspect—for example, to find a marriageable male; she may go 
into it because she wishes to buy luxury items—a television set, a radio, 


_anew car. She may go into it because it is simply lonely to sit at home. 


But I do not believe that the women who go into industry go in with 
any great motivation of service. 


Dr. McLzan: I would say that what you have said is correct, but 
| something else can also be said. Even the woman who goes into a job 
in order to gain companionship also hopes through the earning of addi- 


tional money to raise the social status of the family—to give to her 
children that which she might have liked to have had when she was a 
_child or to give to them better education or better opportunities in many 
_aspects of their lives. Whether she explicitly states that motive or not, 
| I believe that that is often a motive of which the radio, the television, or 
_the car is only a symbol. 


Mrs. Liewettyn: I would agree with that, but I think that also you 


would probably agree that men are motivated equally by that factor. That 
| is not peculiar to women; and one of the things which distresses me 


about discussion of women is that a great many things which they pos- 


sess in very strong measure are also similar to the motivations and the 
feelings of men. As a psychiatrist, Dr. McLean, do you feel that there 
are any basic differences between the male and the female in attitudes? 


Dr. McLean: There is one basic difference in that the mother-child 


: relation is something which is much closer to the biological function- 
ing of the woman than is the father-child relation to the man. The 
he - mother-child relationship is something which she experiences first dur- 


‘ing pregnancy and later during the rearing of the child. The father 
comes to this occupation of being a father rather cold, and it is much 


more a learned than an emotional experience for the father in the be- 
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ginning. Eventually, of course, the father does have the emotional feel- 
ing of being in contact with his children. But this emphasis on the 
mother-child relation, I think, will always mean that the woman is 
concerned about the primary values of interpersonal relationships— 
one-to-one relationships such as are experienced by her in the mother- 
child relationship. 


Mrs. LuEwetLyn: You are really saying that she is more skilled at 
personal relations... 


Dr. McLean: She is much more skilled. 


Mrs. Liewettyn:...but that that is not necessarily a biological 
difference. 


Dr. McLean: I do not think that that is a biological difference. It is 
an extension of her motherhood role. 


Mrs. Wricut: May I add another distinction which is not a biological 
one but a very practical one, which is that women, for the biological 
reasons Dr. McLean has pointed out, bear the children; they bring 
them up; and they are responsible for maintaining the home. But try 
to find the home these days! An American woman who wants to run 
a good home has to get out of it. She has to go into the political 
aspects of life. She has to find out how to get pure milk and clean streets 
and garbage disposal and all those things which take time. We call them 
“political processes.” And because men are presumably busy eight or 
more hours a day earning a living, women have the time that they can 
give to this very important political aspect of life. Consequently, I 
think that women have a role to play—and many of them are playing 
it—in politics because they are women and their time is planned 
accordingly. 

Mrs. Liewettyn: Of course this problem of time allocation and the fact 
that there is now the wherewithal to make time allocations in terms of 
the things which women desire to do and men desire to do is, I think, 
one of the more significant social changes which has occurred. 

What do you believe, Dr. McLean, that men think about this alloca- 
tion of time inside the home? How does it affect them when the women 
decide, for example, to move into politics? 


Dr. McLean: My experience has been that men have been very 
much threatened by this move of the women outside the home into a 
larger field of activity but that eventually the men see that this en- 
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riches their life, enriches the life of the woman, and enriches the life 
of the children in the home. Through the sharing which the mother 
and the father now do in many young families in the care and rearing 
of the child, there is a new community of interest between mother and 
father. There is also a community of interest in the outside activities of 
the mother and the father, so that this has been an enriching experi- 
ence for the men as well as for the women, although I grant, very 
frankly, that there are men who still feel very threatened by the removal 
of the woman from direct activity in the home. 


Mrs. Liewettyn: They do not really appreciate that what is happen- 
ing is that they are acquiring personality enrichments and new per- 
sonality skills which they never had before. 


Mrs. Wricut: To be very practical again, what influence do you 
think this has had inside the home from a domestic point of view? 
Mrs. Llewellyn spoke of the two-income family. What effect do you 
think that that has had upon the relationship of men and women in- 
side the home? 


Mrs. LLEWELLYN: The most obvious relation is that, if both the man 
and the woman work, the question of who gets dinner in large part 
turns on who gets finished working first. The question of who takes 
care of the children turns more on a partnership basis—one evening 
the man, the other evening the woman. This, I think, is particularly 
true of night feeding. There becomes a true sharing, and that again is 
a question of time allocation. If a woman has a different time period 
from a man in terms of work, then, of course, the man assumes some 
of the burdens—and, I think, really the pleasures—of the domestic 
situation. That is a major piece of it. 


Mrs. Wricut: And how do you think these changes have affected 
the women themselves? What about the women who try to do things 
outside the home—what we might call “professional volunteers”—a 
group which I think we should recognize. There are many women 
who give as full and conscientious and skilful service for the cause 
of the community, and they are not paid for it, as there are women who 
are working in jobs for which they do get salaries. 


Dr. McLean: I think that the women have found that they cannot 
stay in their homes now full time if they wanted to, and there are very 
few who want to. But in this sharing, through the fact that the woman 
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goes out and has a job, she has learned to have a new respect for the 
problems which the men meet in the job world. That is something new 
for her. So that she also realizes that, when her husband comes home 
from work tired, maybe he feels a little grumpy too about having to 
help with getting the dinner or putting the baby to bed. Here again 
there is a mutual understanding which has developed between the 
husband and wife in regard to their various roles in the family. 


Mrs. Wricut: We would seem to agree, then, that this changing role of 
women has changed the relationship of men and women, and we seem 
to think that it has changed it for the better in that there have been 
greater sympathy and understanding and sharing of common tasks. 
Could we for a moment talk about what these changes have meant to 
the community and social structure? 


Mrs. Lrewettyn: Here really I go back to a slightly different point, 
but one which nonetheless is the problem of impact on community and 
social structure, and that is that women started out in a situation in 
which they felt that they had to crusade and to fight for anything that 
happened. As a result they spearheaded a great many social reforms 
which were first for themselves but ultimately became reforms for the 
entire community. That day, of course, is over, and now women are 
being treated as persons. I think that in the community they serve as 
persons, and I think that the major change which has occurred is that 
there is no need for the crusading woman any more. The thing that is 
needed today is adaptation of industry for society. 


Dr. McLean: I would like to say something further about the cru- 
sading woman. She is not only no longer needed but she is an actual 
detriment to the progress of women and to the relationship between 
men and women, because the man has always resented the crusading 
woman; and often the crusading woman has, in attempting to gain 
opportunities for women, prevented women from getting the oppor- 
tunities for which she was ostensibly fighting. 


Mrs. Wricut: Women, it seems to me, have not lived up to the 
opportunities which have been given to them. One respect in which, I 
think, they are extremely important and which we have not yet men- 
tioned is that they are really the conveyors of culture. They set the pace. 
It is the women who plan the art exhibits, the concerts, the lectures, 
who read the books, who are interested in education. They set the stand- 
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ard of taste for the entire country. If they realized how powerful they 
| are, I hope that they will have a higher standard of taste. 

These are some of the changes in the role of women in our society. 
_I wonder what we see for the future. What trend seems most pro- 
- nounced to you, Dr. McLean? 


Dr. McLean: I would say for the future that the woman would be 
able to use her aptitudes in whatever field they would lead her; that she 
would be able to be a mother in the real sense of the word to her chil- 
dren; that she and her husband would share in a partnership both in 
the home and outside the home. 


Mrs. Wricut: In one field which encompasses all of us and is of 
_ great concern to women—the international field—it seems to me that 
here women have a future of tremendous importance. Women who are 
aware that their responsibility is for the development of the child and 
the maintenance of the home are also aware that the home depends 
upon the kind of world in which we live and that this world is deter- 
mined very largely these days by the foreign policy of the United 
States, which in turn is determined by public opinion. It is because we 
have women who are concerned with the welfare of people, as has been 
_ pointed out, that we have a group which can think in terms of the 
welfare of the world—the half of the world who cannot read or write; 
_the two-thirds who are hungry; the three-fourths who are sick. The 
_ foreign policy of the United States is now geared to raising the stand- 
ard of living and creating an understanding and sympathy with 
_ peoples all over the world; and for that it seems to me that women are 
particularly qualified to make a contribution. 


Mrs. LiEwettyn: Of course, what that really means is that, instead of 
having women trying to adjust themselves to the society in which they 
live, perhaps the time has come for society itself to think about adjust- 

_ ing itself to the needs of women. 
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TASKS OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON 
THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN 1952* 


* 


MUCH progress has been made since the last decades of the eighteenth 
century in removing the various forms of discrimination against 
women to which they have been subjected for many hundreds of years. 
Nevertheless, there are still many parts of the world where they do not 
share equal rights with men to vote, to hold public office, or else where 
the educational opportunities available to them are more limited than 
they are for members of the opposite sex, where they may be paid less 
for doing the same job as a man, even though their qualifications for 
the job are just as good. 

To help end these and other forms of inequality between the sexes 
is one of the tasks of the United Nations, as it seeks to promote human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all, without distinction as to ‘race, 
sex, language or religion. The main instrument for this purpose is the 
Commission on the Status of Women, set up in June 1946, the sixth 
session of which began in Geneva on March 24. The Commission con- 
sists of representatives of eighteen countries elected by the Economic 
and Social Council for three-year terms of office. 

Political rights—Political rights of women—the right to vote and to 
hold public office—will figure largely at the current session. As long 
ago as December 1946, the General Assembly, by a unanimous vote, 
called on all Member states which had not already done so “to adopt 
measures necessary to fulfil the purposes and aims of the Charter . . . by 
granting to women the same political rights as men.” 

Accordingly, the Commission, the Economic and Social Council and 
the General Assembly each year examine progress made. They do so 
on the basis of reports prepared by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. This information is circulated every year to all Member gov- 
ernments, a practice which, the Economic and Social Council has de- 
cided, should continue “until all women throughout the world have 
the same political rights as men.” 

Many improvements have taken place in the political status of women 
in different countries since the United Nations began its work. 


* From the United Nations Bulletin, April 1, 1952. 
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As of October 12 last year, there were 56 countries in which women 
could vote on the same basis as men, according to the latest available 
report of the Secretary-General. Since 1945, when the United Nations 
came into being, 22 countries have taken action to extend full or limited 
franchise. The report notes changes in only two countries—E] Salvador 
and Haiti—during the period September 1, 1950-October 12, 1951. The 
new constitutions adopted by each of these countries provided for ex- 
tending the right of women to vote and hold public office. 

Draft convention—A further stage in the political field of the Com- 
mission’s activities was reached last year with the drafting of a Con- 
vention on Political Rights of Women. One of the main tasks facing 
the Commission in Geneva this year is to complete its work on this 


- draft. 


By the present draft, governments signing and ratifying the Con- 
vention would agree to the following articles: 

(i) Women shall be entitled to vote in all elections on the same conditions 
as men. 


(ii) Women shall be eligible for election to all publicly elected bodies, estab- 
lished by national law, on the same conditions as men. 


(iii) Women shall be entitled to hold public office to exercise all public func- 


_ tions established by national law, on the same conditions as men. 


This draft convention will be considered in the light of the com- 


_ ments of governments and their suggestions on how best to give effect 
_ to its underlying principles. 


Political education—Apart from its efforts to help women obtain 


- equal political rights with men, the Commission also studies the prob- 
- lem of providing women with political education, especially where their 


a en a et 


acquisition of these rights is a recent matter, to guide them in the 
exercise of their new rights. 

Nationality problems—Another question specially studied by the 
Commission arose from the need to eliminate hardships caused a 
woman in those cases where, on marrying or divorcing a man of 
another nationality, she may find herself in the position of being state- 


less, having two nationalities, or having lost her original nationality. 
To eliminate such hardships due to conflicts in nationality laws, the 
- Commission. has proposed that an international convention on the 
" nationality of married women be prepared for signature and ratifica- 
_ tion by governments. 


The International Law Commission has agreed to undertake the 
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drafting of this Convention. On the basis of a recommendation by the 
Commission on the Status of Women, the Economic and Social Council 
last year expressed the hope that the ILC will endeavor to complete the 
drafting of this Convention as soon as possible. The ILC will take up 
this matter at its next meeting in May. 

Status in public law—As part of its effort to help women secure 
equal status with men in public law, the Commission is also pressing 
for equality of opportunity and treatment in public services and equal- 
ity of treatment as far as civil liberties are concerned. 

Two reports on these matters are now before the Commission. One, 
entitled Women in Public Services, gives information from eleven 
countries on the legal status of women with regard to civil, military, 
labor and jury service. The second, Civil Liberties for Women, con- 
tains information from seven governments on such matters as freedom — 
of religion, speech and assembly, the status of women before the courts 
of these countries, and freedom of women to choose their spouses. 

Status in private law—The Commission will also continue its work 
for removing discrimination against women in the field of private law. 
Their status in family law is one of the main questions for discussion 
at the current session. This raises such problems as those connected 
with marriage laws, age of consent, and the dissolution of marriages. 

Of two reports presented to the Commission, one contains the sug- 
gestions requested of several nongovernmental organizations for the 
changes they deem desirable in various legal systems to eliminate dis- 
crimination against women as far as family law and property rights are 
concerned. The other contains information requested of governments 
on the legal treatment and status of women in the private law of their 
countries. 

Educational opportunities—Work to improve educational facilities 
and opportunities for women in various parts of the world is under- 
taken in collaboration with the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). UNESCO has submitted a 
progress report to the Commission on its work in this sphere. 

Vocational guidance—The development of yocational guidance and 
technical training facilities for women is also studied by the Commis- 
sion, with the collaboration of the International Labor Organization. 
The latter has submitted a report on this which examines trends in the 
employment of women in a number of economically developed and 
under-developed countries, and discusses various specific problems in- 
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volved in the vocational guidance and training of girls and women. 


i] 


It also outlines the work of ILO in this field. 

Equal pay——Another object of the Commission is to secure general 
observance of the principle of equal pay for equal work for men and 
women workers. This is a principle laid down in the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, adopted by the General Assembly in De- 
cember 1948. 

It is also a principle on which ILO has acted. Last June, for instance, 


_ the International Labor Conference adopted a convention giving effect 


to this principle, and members of ILO undertook to act promptly on 


_ the Conference’s decisions. Two months later the Economic and Social 
Council, acting on the basis of a Commission recommendation of May 
1951, urged Members of the United Nations which are not members 
_of ILO to take or promote the legislative or other measures necessary 


to give effect to the principle of equal pay for equal work. At its pres- 
ent session, the Commission will consider a report on the action taken 


at the International Labor Conference. 


Women in United Nations—The role of women in the functioning 
of the United Nations is another matter to be considered by the Com- 
mission. Last year it urged the Secretary-General to continue to appoint 


women to senior positions in the Secretariat, and to supply up-to-date 
information on the nature and proportion of posts in the Secretariat 
occupied by women. He was, in addition, asked to invite information 
from the specialized agencies not only on this point but also on qualifi- 
_ cations required for professional positions in their respective secretariats. 
| This will serve as a basis for discussion at the current session. 


To be discussed, too, is the role of women in the technical assistance 


\ programs of the United Nations and specialized agencies. The Com- 


mission, it is expected, will consider not only the part taken by women 


/ in the execution of these programs, but also the question of providing 


technical assistance to improve the status of women in such spheres as 


health, nutrition and education. 


Priorities and programs—The Commission, further, will review its 


own work program to decide on priorities in view of the need, as 
affirmed by the General Assembly last F ebruary 4, “to ensure that in- 
' ternational resources devoted to economic and social work should be 
| concentrated on tasks of primary importance.” 


Action on decisions—The Commission will also consider the results 


of the various recommendations it made last year for action by other 
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United Nations organs, the specialized agencies or other bodies. This it 
will do on the basis of a report by the Secretary-General which de- 
scribes action not only on the other items of its present agenda, but 
also on other topics of interest to it, such as: (i) the problem of Greek 
mothers deprived of their children; (ii) the question of ensuring wider 
recognition and legal protection of the professional status of nurses; and 
(iii) measures to alleviate the plight of survivors of nazi concentration 
camps. 

Also to be brought to the Commission’s attention is an account of 
the past year’s achievements of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women. 

The final task before the Commission is to prepare a report on the 
work of its session for examination by its parent body, the Economic 
and Social Council. Included in this report will be any recommenda- 
tions which require the Council’s endorsement before they can be put 
into effect. 


